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Greek at Johns Hopkins 

During the years since the writer's connection with 
the Johns Hopkins University, he has noticed that 
among the statements of the- press concerning the 
work of this or other universities, there has been 
a conspicuous absence of any special or extended 
account of the work done in either of the classical 
departments. It is possible that the reason for this 
may be found in the supposed closer touch with 
modern life enjoyed by such subjects as history and 
politics, biology, physics or chemistry. But if any- 
one were to suppose for a moment that any greater 
interest or enthusiasm is to be found anywhere in 
the Johns Hopkins than in the Greek, or Sanskrit, 
or Latin, he would be placing himself immediately 
in the unpleasant position of disagreement with 
every student in these departments. 

The distinctive feature of the student activity in 
the Johns Hopkins University lies in the work of 
research carried on by the graduate students. While 
in the physical sciences this work centres in the 
laboratories, the philological departments, though 
less often heard of in the newspapers, conduct a no 
less_ vigorous campaign, of which the seat is the 
seminary. Some account of the Greek Seminary 
ought to be of interest, as furnishing an idea of the 
way in which the philological work of the University 
is carried on. 

The Greek Seminary consists of the director, fel- 
lows and scholars, and such other advanced students 
as have satisfied the director of their fitness for 
an active participation in the work by an essay, a 
critical exercise, or some similar test of attainments 
and capacity. AH graduate students, however, may 
have the privilege of attending the course. 

In this way the seminary during the year which 
forms the basis for this account, consisted of a com- 
pany of about twenty-five young men from the 
different colleges of the country, who rnet for an 
hour every morning during the academic year at 
ten o'clocl^ in the classical library. 

The library of the University, as is well known, 
is distributed by departments. The library possesses 
about 12,000 volumes bearing on the classical de- 
partments. This is to say nothing of the Peabody 
Library, which offers perhaps even larger facilities, 
and at the same time cooperates with the University 
in such a way as to avoid many duplicates. The 
more special works of the University library are 
found in the classical library, the more general 
works in the general library. These works are care- 
fully selected for the purpose, and every year are 
added all the newest and best books published dur- 



ing the year preceding. Among these books will be 
found no shelf-fillers. Here the members of the 
seminary gather during the day to carry on their 
investigations. No definite courses and no definite 
text-books are prescribed; so, while the work for 
a given year is all carefully outlined, the largest 
liberty is allowed each individual to pursue 
his own course according to preference, progress 
or bent. The text-books of the University are the 
libraries and the laboratories. 

The work of the Greek department consists of a 
cycle of four years, three of which are devoted to 
Greek prose literature, and one to Greek' poetry. 
As good a year as any to take up for somewhat 
detailed remark is the year of the Greek orators. 
The centre of this year's work was, naturally, the 
ten Attic orators, while Demosthenes was made the 
standard of comparison. This standard of compari- 
son varies, Lysias being a favorite. One hour a 
week the director of the seminary. Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, gave a course of lectures on the origin and 
growth of Greek oratory. This course was now and 
then interrupted by a paper which had been especially 
prepared by some member of the seminary. Thus, 
on one occasion, a paper on "The Tetralogies of 
Antiphon" was presented, in which~tb*»^estion as 
to their genuineness was discussed. On another 
occasion was presented a "Comparison of the Fifty- 
fourth Oration of Demosthenes with the Third of 
Lysias", which contrasted the style and periodology 
of each oration, with a view to discovering the dis- 
tinctive traits of each orator, as shown by these 
speeches. In the course of the year eight or ten 
such papers were prepared bearing on some chapter 
of the work for the year. These papers were after- 
wards carefully criticised by Professor Gildersleeve 
for the benefit of the seminary. Usually about a 
month of a student's time is required for the prepar- 
ation of such an exercise. 

On two days of the week for the first half of 
every session. Professor Gildersleeve conducts what 
he calls practical exercises : that is to say, he will on 
one of these days select a suitable piece of Greek, 
and after having it translated by the seminary from 
hearing, will comment and quiz on the different 
phenomena presented or suggested by the selection 
for the day. On the other day he will take the 
reverse tnethod, and present a piece of English, to 
be done into Greek, with the same suggestive com- 
rnentary and instructive quiz as before. These exer- 
cises embody the results of the life-long experience 
of Professor Gildersleeve as a practical teacher and 
a never-tiring student of Greek. During the second 
half of the year devoted to the orators, which year 
forms the basis of our remark, these exercises were 
followed by two courses of lectures, one on Greek 
rhetoric and the other on Greek anthology. These 
courses, like all the courses given to the seminary. 
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were conducted by Professor Gildersleeve. Other 
courses in the university bearing on the department 
were given by Drs Spieker and Miller. 

Another hour of each week is taken up by the 
interpretation of the text. Each member of the sem- 
inary is assigned in turn about a page of text to 
interpret. Thus portions were selected during the 
last orators' year from Antiphon, Lysias and Demos- 
thenes. This is the most difiicult task set for the 
student outside of his thesis, of which I shall speak 
later on. An interpretation is threefold, consisting 
of the establishing of the text, the commentary and 
the translation. In the establishing of the text, the 
history of each different reading, when variants ex- 
ist, is presented with the arguments for and against. 
The interpreter, after comparing all the data at his 
command, is expected to reach an independent con- 
clusion and be able to defend it. The commentary 
varies, of course, according to the nature of the 
passage. Sometimes points in Greek life are sug- 
gested, or historical allusions occur, or rhetorical, 
linguistic and syntactical peculiarities are presented, 
which offer a varied field for the interpreter. Much 
opportunity is given here for originality and good 
work. The translation, which is usually prepared 
last, embodies the results of all the previous labor, 
and is, of course, a commentary in itself. These in- 
terpretations are oftentimes quite technical and 
always require careful and painstaking application. 
The result to the interpreter cannot fail to be of 
great benefit. The careful criticisms passed upon 
them by Professor Gildersleeve are among the most 
instructive features of the seminary work. 

The remaining hour of the week was devoted to 
lectures on Greek syntax as an element of style. 
In these lectures we were given the results of Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve's investigations during the many 
years he has devoted to Greek scholarship, and they 
had additional interest from the fact that Professor 
Gildersleeve was at that time, as he has been since, 
engaged in the preparation of a Catena of Greek 
Syntax, which has already been published in part 
(American Book Company, N Y), and when com- 
pleted, will show the history, the emergence or the 
submergence, the reappearance or the disappearance 
of every construction in the Greek language. 

Such is a mere outline of the work for one year. 
A second year is occupied with Greek philosophy, 
Plato being made a centre of the work. Correlative 
courses are given, papers and interpretations pre- 
sented as before. A third year is taken up with 
Greek comic and tragic poetry, Aristophanes and one 
of the tragic writers forming the centre. A fourth 
year is devoted to the Greek historians, with Thucy- 
dides as a centre. It will be unnecessary to go into 
details with regard to the three years last mentioned. 
The principle is the same in all, though the work is 
always new. 

As has been said. Homer forms a part of each 
year, and much stress is laid on the importance of a 
good knowledge of Homeric Greek and Homeric 
thought. 

In addition to the work outlined above, each stu- 
dent is caro'ing on his own private investigations 
and private readings in Greek. Large quantities of 
Greek are read. One student, to the writer's 
knowledge, read during his first year, in addition 
to his other work, five times as much Greek as 
during his entire college course, and then had not 



read a very alarming amount of Greek. 

A large portion of the student's time is devoted 
to his thesis. This thesis must be an original inves- 
tigation in some department of the Greek language, 
giving a result sufficiently valuable and showing 
sufficient scholarship to entitle the author to be 
admitted to examination for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Such objects as the following were 
being investigated several years ago by some of the 
members of the seminary: "The Attitude of the 
Comic Poets Toward the _ Sophists", "Quotations 
from Homer in Post-Classic Greek", "Limitations 
of the Composition of Verbs With Propositions in 
Thucydides", etc. The subject of the thesis must 
be chosen by the student himself and afterwards 
approved by the director pf the seminary. To ex- 
plain the nature of a thesis would require as much 
space as the foregoing and then might fail of hitting 
the mark in a great many cases. 

In order to become a candidate for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, one must have been accepted by the Board of 
University studies as a properly qualified candidate; 
one must have passed an examination in French and 
German showing a reading knowledge of these lan- 
guages. In order to be admitted to examination for 
the degree in Greek, one must have passed his exam- 
ination in his first and second minor subjects; one 
must have written an essay in Greek on some as- 
signed or approved subject of ten to fifteen pages 
of manuscript in extent — one must have presented 
a satisfactory thesis. Lastly, to secure the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Greek, one must have 
passed three satisfactory written examinations in 
Greek textual criticism, in Greek literature and in 
the Greek language respectively, and finally must 
appear before the Board of University studies for 
oral examination in his major and first minor sub^ 
jects, and for defense of his thesis. 

The relative amount of time required by the 
major, first minor and second minor subjects varies 
under different circumstances, and would be difficult 
accurately to define. Under ordinary circumstances, 
perhaps, you might say that the second minor sub- 
ject demands as much energy as would be repre- 
sented by a half year's work, and the first minor by 
a full year's work, and the major subject by two 
and a half year's work. This, of course, in the case 
of one taking four years for his degree. But a word 
may be added as to the time required to secure the 
degree of PhD. No definite period of time is set. 
The fact that the work in Greek has a fourfold divi- 
sion covering four years, is more a matter of fitness 
than an indication of time required. It does not 
mean that the work cannot be done in less time, 
nor that it will not require more time. The time 
required will depend on several elements: First, 
your previous training; second, your personal fit- 
ness ; third, whether or not you are fortunate in your 
selection of a thesis; fourth, can you devote your 
whole time to your work, or are you obliged to de- 
vote some of it to your support? Fifth, do you 
undertake work in your department which may be 
attractive, but does not contribute toward your de- 
gree? Instances are frequent where deficiencies 
in previous training have made the difference of a 
year in time required. Now and then a student has 
been unfortunate in his thesis, having selected a 
subject which promised well at the start, but 
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yielded nothing at the finish. It, is not a rare thing 
for one to support himself by teaching or otherwise, 
and cases are becoming more frequent where "men 
have voluntarily devoted a large portion of their 
time to attractive work in a cognate branch of their 
subject which did not count an iota toward a degree. 
I have in mind several students who have taken 
from one to two extra years in Sanskrit or Latin 
after having passed their written examinations in 
them, as minor subjects, for their degrees. Other 
cases exist of students who have devoted much time 
to the preparation of special works which have 
proved valuable after completion, but have had no 
bearing on their degrees. In fact, the general senti- 
ment prevailing among the post-graduate students 
is not how soon can I get through, but, how long 
can I stay? 

The object of this article, which has no official 
character, whatsoever, being written by a former 
fellow of the seminary, is merely to give a plain 
account of the work in Greek at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, and not to criticise any weaknesses 
or praise any merits of the methods pursued. 
Still less is it the purpose of the writer to compare 
the work done here in Greek with that in other 
institutions, like Chicago or Harvard; yet it is com- 
mon opinion that at Harvard archaeology is 
principally emphasized ; at Chicago the philosophy 
and the literature; while at the Hopkins philology, 
the syntax and the language itself are made most 
prominent. It must remain for the individual to de- 
cide for himself which he prefers, or which he re- 
gards as most likely to place him in the best position 
to continue his work when left entirely to himself. 

The writer does not deem that he would be com- 
mitting an impropriety were he to mention what is 
also a fact generally recognized by the classical 
students of the University, and that is, that the 
manner in which the three departments of Greek, 
Latin and Sanskrit, dovetail into each other and 
supplement each other, is extremely unique and very 
desirable. This is true not only in respect of the 
personalities of the heads of the departments, but 
also of the work itself. Here can be found the quali- 
ties of genius and inspiration, lucidity and presenta- 
tion, method and germination. 

In conclusion, the Greek Seminary, and, indeed, j 
the whole University, is a bee-hive of industry and 
activity. The fields are ever fresh, the work always 
new, the inspiration which comes from a company 
of twenty-five independent workers, each bringing 
to the general contribution something new and in- 
teresting bearing on the work for the year is very 
stimulating. Add to this, well-equipped libraries 
and a teacher of large experience, of great enthu- 
siasm and of unrivaled inspiring personality, and it 
must be admitted that at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity are oflFered rare opportunities to anyone who 
wishes to get for himself a first-rate fitting in the 
classics. DHH 
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